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sitting the day before yesterday, viz: “My/more favored opportunities yesterday, and 
heart rejoices with joy unspeakable and full|then came to this place, which is among the 
price Two Dollars per annum, if paid in advance. Twolof glory.’ But before I say much more in re- Stockbridge Indians, where a meeting is ap- 
dollars and fifty cents, if not paid in advance. lation to our visit here, let me return a little|pointed for them at two o’clock this after- 
and trace our progress since the date of C.’s|noon. 
letter to thee at Andrew Schofield’s. A meet-| “ Evening. The meeting this afternoon was 
ing was appointed there at nine o'clock on|large. Most of the tribe were present, and a 
First-day morning last, which was well at-|}more favored meeting I think I never was in 
tended te persons of different persuasions ;|anywhere in my life. I never heard Christo- 
and, to our surprise by (as we were told after|pher when I thought him more, if as much 
meeting) twenty-two membe:s of our Society |favored, in a full, free, and lucid manner of 
(including ourselves.) Tho meeting was sojexplaining and laying home gospel truths. 
greatly favored that I told C., after it was|He seemed anointed to lay open and impress 
over, that it seemed almost worth our while}upon the minds of these poor Indians the doc- 
to have come all the way here if it was but to|trines and principles of the religion of our 
For “The Friend.” Jattond this one meeting. In the afternoon|Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, in all their 
livtches from the Memoranda of our late Friend} we had another meeting at Mequanego, about|simplicity and purity; and with such divine 
Christopher Healy. six miles distant. But there seemed to be|authority attending, that I could see the tears 
(Continued from page 165.) something present that obstructed a full, free}rolling down the swarthy cheeks before me: 
The following are extracts from the letter|flow of gospel ministry. After mecting we|I am very much of the mind that many of 
i Joseph Gibbons to Sarah Healy, to which|thought we could discover, in part, what it}them will never forget the opportunity. Some 
ilusion has been made: was. There were two or three dark spirits|of them could scarcely bid us farewell for their 
“ Stockbridge, Wisconsin Territory, present, who professed to be Mormon preach-|emotion. 
Seventh month 2d, 1842. Jers, and had made some converts to their faith} “Thus, my dear friend, I have attempted 
“Dear Friend, Sarah Healy,—Not only atjin that place. They fell into an argument|to give thee avery little and imperfect sketch 
the request of thy dear husband, but from|with C. after meeting, but we did not think|of this part of our journey. Please remember 
feelings that accompany my own mind (for I| gained much credit by it. Next morning|me affectionately to B. Cadwallader’s family, 
nmember with great satisfaction the very|(2d day) Andrew Schofield harnessed two of|and to all other friends there who enquire for 
pleasant visit I had at your house a little|his horses and came on with us; leaving ours|me; and also accept my kind remembrance 
more than a year since,) [ am willing to try|to rest until we return. We found a very|for thyself and family. 
togive thee a little information in relation to| good road through an open prairie country, 
the visit so long in prospect, and so much|with the exception of perhaps about twenty 
dreaded, not only by Christopher himself, but| miles, so that in a little less than three days 
by many of his friends on his account. But|we reached the Brothertown Indians, and 
we read in the Good Book that “ hard things|put up at a very comfortable place among 
shall be made easy ;” and truly we have toa/them. The next day we had a good open 
great degree experienced this to be the case|time in a meeting appointed at four o’clock in 
nour journey to this far-off land. We have;the afternoon. After meeting went to see 
ben agreeably disappointed in several re-|Grace Tocus, an Indian woman who had seen 
_ in the first place, we have all enjoyed|C. before and well remembered him, but was 
@ great favor of pretty good health; and|not able, on account of ill-health, to attend 
Christopher has for the most part seemed to|the meeting. C. had a sweet flow of tender 
fel very comfortable, and to press forward|counsel and encouragement for them, and 
vith good courage, believing himself to be in|after he closed, and we had sat some time iu 
his proper allotiaent. In the second place we|silence, Grace rose, and in a very weighty, 
have found the roads altogether better than!solemn manner, spoke nearly as follows: (His 
we expected ; so that we could come comfort-|version of the communication we omit, being 
ibly all the way in a carriage: while even the|very similar to that already given.) I do not 
fistance was not quite so great as was antici-|remember ever to have felt more sympathy, 
pated. Now, also, that we are really amengiet nearer unity of feeling, or evidence of divine 
the Indians, we find them living very much! favor, towards any collection of Friends or 
ike Ourselves ; dressing like ourselves ; speak-'others in my life, than in this poor Indian's 
ing like ourselves; and almost looking like|family. Ido not think there was a dry eye 
vuselves; and we have hardly found more|present after this opportunity. C. and my- 
comfortable fare as to eating, drinking, and |self went home with an Indian, William Dick 
ing anywhere on our journey, than since|and his wife, who seemed very glad to see us: 
Wehave been among the Indians. And last she said travelling Friends had often put up 
fall, though not least, we find an open door at their house when they lived in the State of 
Wreceive us and our doctrines; and Christo-/ New York. They treated us with great kind- 
pher has seemed much exercised, and unusu-|ness, even putting us into large separate beds,|To Mrs. Saran Heaty: 
favored with ‘mouth and wisdom, tongue} with clean sheets and pillow cases; sayin Madam,—Your dear aged husband, with 
md utterance,’ since we have been amongst they wished us to rest well, while they had a|three other Friends, came here on the Ist 
For although he has only as yet had bed on the floor for themselves to sleep on.|instant, and paid us a christian visit. On the 
we public meeting, yet in several family op-| In the morning we had a remarkably favored |2d he preached to the Stockbridge Indians, 
Prtunities we have been made truly glad; so opportunity with this family: C. spoke until|amongst whom I am laboring as a missionary. 
We might perhaps adopt the language,|he seemed almost exhausted with the length|Be assured, Madam, that his visit, together 
Npeated by a poor Indian woman in a family and intensity of his exercise. We had one or|with his company, was very acceptable both 
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JOSEPH GIBBONS.” 


We now return to the diary of Christopher 
Healy, viz: “Had another meeting at their 
(Indians) usual place of holding them. The 
house was full, and all could not get in. A 
very solid and blessed season it proved to us 
altogether. May He who is glorious in holi- 
ness, fearful in praises, doing wonders, have 
all the honor ; to whom it doth belong forever. 
We had also many precious family visits, 
wherein the principles and doctrines of the 
blessed gospel were opened to these poor, 
afflicted, and despised part of the human 
family ; yet for whom Christ died, as well as 
for us. These favored seasons caused their 
hearts to rejoice ; and many of them expressed 
it in great thankfulness of soul.” 

While among the Stockbridge Indians they 
frequently met, it seems, with a minister or 
missionary named Cutting Marsh, who resided 
there. He was by profession a Presbyterian. 
The following letter from him to Sarah Healy 
is not without interest, as confirming the ac- 
ceptableness of our dear friend's labors among 
these far distant, and sadly oppressed and per- 
secuted children of our western wilds: 


“Stockbridge, near Green Bay, Wis. Ter., 
July 5th, 1842. 



















Some of them feel under great obligations to 
the Friends, as they have kindly educated 
some of their children. 

“Although I am a Presbyterian by profes- 
sion, yet I can cheerfully extend the hand of 
christian fellowship to other denominations 
also, where I perceive the image of the Sa- 
viour. Yes, all who have been born of the 
Spirit, have a common Lord, and it is their 
delightful privilege to love one another with 
a pure heart fervently, and greet them wher- 
ever they meet them, as fellow-travellers to 
the same heavenly rest. 

“T love to dwell upon those pure principles 
of the holy religion of Jesus Christ which the 
Friends are so zealously disseminating; and 
my ardent desire and prayer is, that these 
may continue to extend wider and wider, until 
the song which the shepherds on the plains 
of Bethlehem heard the heavenly host sing, 
shall be the song of every people and nation 
upon the habitable earth. 
tH “T hope your dear husband may still be 
spared to accomplish great good in the Mas- 
ter’s blessed cause. I know you will be glad 
to hear from 2 stranger that his health and 
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4 good and buoyant as my own, although I am 
but little turned of forty. 

“He made lively mention of your cheerfully 
consenting to tarry at home, and guide your 
numerous family, and bear all alone the heavy 
burden of it, so that he might travel, and 
teach the unsearchable riches of the gospel. 
This excited in my own mind a lively and 
tender interest in your welfare, and that of 
your dear family. May you also be sustained 
im your numerous trials and cares in so im- 
4 portant, laborious, and responsible duties as 
you must meet with and perform. So that 
when he mentioned about writing you, I felt 
that I could do it with great cheerfulness, for 
I know it will encourage, and do you and your 
family good to hearfrom him by strangers, and 
to know that his religious visits are kindly 
and affectionately received. I sawthat my In- 
dians were deeply interested in his preaching, 
and would have been highly gratified if he 
had felt it his duty to preach again. But at 
the close of his discourse he said that he felt 
satisfied, and should then take his leave of 
them. One of the old men inquired of me with 
tears in his eyes if your husband was not go- 
ing to preach again. But I told bim, no. These 
poor Indians seem at once to love those who 
take a deep interest in them, and the counsel 
of your husband, in his discourse to them, was 
exceedingly kind and affectionate: this pleased 
them, and they therefore listened with deep 
interest ; and I have no doubt with profit also. 
Thes* Indians are the remnant of a once 
powerful and warlike tribe. But long since 
they have given up this savage practice, and 
many of them give evidence of being true 
christians; but they are very poor, in conse- 
quence of having to remove so often, as they 
have in time past, but especially on account 
of their former intemperate habits. For a 
number of years past great efforts have been 
made to promote the cause of temperance 
amongst them, and with happy success; so 
that few drink at the present time. In pro- 
portion as they become temperate, they be- 
come industrious; and manifest a desire to 
f take care of themselves, and provide for their 
1 families. 

“I have forgotten to mention that your 
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spirits at his advanced age, appeared to be as}. 











ject to Babylon and Persia, and we hear no 
more of it till we come to the history of Per-! 


THE FRIEND. 
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to myself and family, and to the Indians also.| husband left here on the 3d instant, to go to 
a settlement a few miles south of the Brother- 
town Indians, where he expected to hold a 
meeting on that evening. 
guide and support you, and bless your family 
also abundantly, and make them all children 
of his grace. 






















May the Lord 


“ With great regard for yourself and yours, 
I subscribe myself your christian friend, 
Cutting Marsu.” 
(To be continued.) 
saimnelilidiaponisinis 
Tyre. 
(Concluded from page 162.) 

Turning now to Isaiah (xxiii.), we find the 
future doom of the city foretold. If not cap- 
tured, it was at least to be humiliated by 
the invasion of Nebuchadnezzar, to whom, 
whether captured or not, it finally submitted. 
“Ts this your joyous city? . . . Herown feet 
shall carry her far off to sojourn. ... The 
Lord of hosts hath purposed it, to stain the 
pride of all glory. . . . The Lord hath given 
a commandment against the merchant city, 
to destroy the strongholds thereof. . . . Thou 
shalt no more rejoice : . arise, pass over to 
Chittim: there also shalt thou have no rest. 
Howl, ye ships of Tarshish, for your 
strength is laid waste.” The thirteen years’ 
siege of the city must largely have interfered 


with its traffic. The old city on the main 
land, at least, was leveled, and possibly por- 
tions of the new. Jerome, although an un- 


certain authority, says that during the siege 
the inhabitants, apprehensive of the result, 
sailed away with their wealth, and when 
Nebuchadnezzar took the city there was no- 
thing of any account left him as plunder; and 
on this ground he was promised Egypt as his| 
reward. If this be so, we see the meaning of| 
the words, “ her own feet shall carry her afar} 
off to sojourn,” and of the counsel, “arise, 
pass over to Chittim,” while the ships of Tar-| 
shish, or Tartessus, would “howl,” inasmuch 
as they could no longer obtain the wares} 
which were brought to Tyre from the East. 
That Nebuchadnezzar should obtain in some 
way possession of Tyre was foretold by Jere-| 
miah (xxvii. 3-7). It was expressly included | 
in the list of lands of which it was said they 
“shall serve him, and his son, and his son’s 
son, until the very time of his land come.” 
On this point Isaiah is still more express 
(xxiii. 15): “ 


Tyre shall be forgotten seventy 
years.” 


For this period Tyre remained sub- 


sian invasions, in which Tyre took part with 
her ships. The prophet Ezekiel (xxvi. 3) 
speaks of “the many nations” that should 
come against Tyre. This was fulfilled in the 


of Nebuchadnezzar. 


Who does not see the force as well as the 
truthful vividness of the picture? He should 
come (7), “a king of kings from the north, 


and companies, and much people.” He should) 
(8) slay with the sword the daughters of Tyre 
in the field (or on the main land, within the 
bounds of the old city), and he should make 
a fort against her, and lift up the buckler 
against her; (9), and set engines of war against 
the walls, and with his axes break down her 


lchandise and her hire shall be holiness to the 


strange nationalities that composed the army | 
They should come up) 
“as the sea causeth his waves to come up.”|to a commanding position, 


° . ° | 
with horses and chariots, and with horsemen, 


a 
men, and of the wheels, and of the chariots, 
when he should enter her gates. (11), With 
the hoofs of his horses he should tread down 
all her streets, slaying the people, subduin 
the garrisons and (12) spoiling her rich 
breaking down her walls, destroying hep 
pleasant houses, and laying her stones ang 
her timber in the midst of the water. It jg 
manifest that these predictions were substan. 
tially fulfilled during the siege of Tyre by 
Nebuchadnezzar; but “the laying of he 
stones and her timber in the midst of the 
water” seems to point to the measures after. 
ward adopted by Alexander to reach the wally 
of the new city on the island. 

Again, Ezekiel (xxvii. 34) says: “Th 
merchandise and all the company in the midgt 
of thee shall fall.” (xxvi. 13), “TI will cange 
the noise of thy songs to cease, and the sound 
of thy harp shall be no more heard.” This 
would be the natural, if not the necessary re. 
sult both of the siege of Nebuchadnezzar and 
of the voluntary exile by the citizens of Tyre, 
The city would be long in recovering from 
the blow. 

Yet it was to recover after a period of 
seventy years. (Isaiah xxiii. 17), “It shall 
come to pass, after the end of seventy years, 
that the Lerd will visit Tyre, and she shall 
turn to her hire, and shall commit fornication 
with all the kingdoms of the world upon the 
face of the earth.” She did recover from her 
fall, and her fleets again covered the sea. She 
aided the Persian king in his invasion of 
Greece, and thus challenged the fate which 
she experienced at the hands of Alexander. 
He took the city after a siege of seven months, 
using the rubbish of the old city, torn down 
by Nebuchadnezzar in his siege, to build the 
causeway by which new Tyre became a pen 
insula instead of an isiand, and was thus ren 
dered accessible to the forces of the great com 
queror, 

But there was yet a most singular predi¢ 
tion (Is. xxiii. 18) to be fulfilled: “Her mer 





Lord; it shall not be treasured nor laid up; 
for her merchandise shall be for them that 
dwell before the Lord, to eat sufficiently, and 
for durable clothing.” In other words, Tyre, 
unlike Babylon or Nineveh, was to becomes 
christian city. We may well believe thatit 
was visited by our Lord, so near was it to the 
principal scene of his public ministry. We 
have the record of His being visited by a Syr 
phenician woman, and it seems as though its 
inhabitants must already have given some 
evidence of that disposition which led Him to 
isay that if Tyre and Sidon had enjoyed the 
privileges of some of the favored cities of 
|Galilee, they would long ago have repented. 
This at least is certain, that christianity not 
only gained a foothold in Tyre, but attained 
Q One of the most 
‘imposing church edifices of the East was 
erected within the city walls, and for some 
centuries, perhaps till the tide of Mohamme 
idan invasion swept over it, a christian chureh 
flourished in that “ mart of nations.” ’ 
But, in spite of this extended prosperity, it 
was to become “desolate” and “a rub. 
(Amos i. 10): “I will send a fire on the wall 
of Tyrus which shall devour the palaces there 
of.” (Zech. ix. 3,4): “Tyrus did build he 
a stronghold, and heaped up silver as the dust, 





towers. (10), By reason of the abundance of 


his horses, the dust should cover the city, the, 
walls should shake at the noise of the horse-!' 


and fine gold as the mire of the streets. 
hold the Lord will cast her out, and he 
smite her power in the sea, and she shall be 


THE FRIEND. 


devoured with fire.” It is the record of his-|anchored where the shore now is. The re- 
tory that, after the capture of the city by|mains of its port, injured previously by 
Alexander, he ordered it to be set on fire, and sarthquakes, doubtless, are fast disapp aring 
it is doubtless to this fact that the complete-| through the deposit of’sand from the wares. 
pess of her ruin was largely due. There are several other points in regard to 

«I shall make thee a desolate city, like the| which the language of the prophets has been 
cities that are not inhabited,” says the Lord| strikingly fulfilled ; and doubtless, if we were 
by Ezekiel (xxvi. 19). Traveller after travel-| more familiar with the history of Tyre, we 
lr has detailed the fulfilment of the words.| micht find light thrown on some expressions 
«J shall bring thee down with them that de-| which are now obscure. For instance, there 
gend into the pit. (20,21): “I will make! can be little doubt that as Tyre had sold Jew- 
thee a terror, and thou shalt be no more.|ish captives, so her own citizens were sold, 
Though thou be sought for, yet thou shall] both by Nebuchadnezzar and Alexander—for 
never be found again.” the latter is said to have sold thirty thou- 
isn0 more to be found. sand into slavery—and thus she was “recom- 
into the pit. “I continued my walk,” says| pensed.” The measure she had meted to others 
Dr. Robinson, “along the whole western and! was measured to her again. But what most 
northern shore of the peninsula, musing upon| arrests our attention is the slow but progres- 
the pomp and glory, the pride and fall, of an-| sive infliction of the threatened doom. Cen- 
cient Tyre. Here was the litile isle, once|turies roll away before the measure of her 
covered by her palaces and surrounded by her} desolation is full; yet judgment overtakes her 
feets. But the prophet had said (Ezek. xxvi.|at last. Two thousand years of almost con- 
19): “I shall bring up the deep upon thee,! tinuous prosperity end in a desolation which 
and great waters shall cover thee.” Dr.|is pitiable indeed. 

Robinson says the western “shore is strewed The contrast of Tyre with Sidon, as drawn 
from one end to the other, along the edge of| by an eye-witness, of the ruins of both cities, 
the water, and in the water, with columns of] fitly closes this review of their prophetic doom: 
red and gray granite of various sizes, the only|“ The aspect of Tyre is bleak and bare, but 
remaining monuments of the splendor of an-| that of Sidon rich and blooming. The 
cient T yre. At the north-west point of the gardens and orchards of Sidon are charming. 
island forty or fifty such columns are thrown Oranges, lemons, citrons, bananas and palms 
together in one heap beneath the waves. : 

There are also occasional columns along the 
northern shore.” Dr. Robinson found the 
abutments of the old wall of the port at its 
western extremity, resting on marble columns 
laid beneath. 

Again, Ezekiel (xxvi. 4) says: “They shall 
destroy the walls of Tyrus, and break down 
her towers.” This work has been most effectu-| 
ally done. “TI will also scrape her dust from| 
her, and make her like the top of a rock.” 
Dr. Robinson says: “ The western coast of the 
island is wholly a ledge of ragged, picturesque 
rocks, in some parts fifteen or twenty feet high, | 
upon which the waves of the Mediterranean 





Such as she was, she} 
She has gone down 


the old city a look of eternal spring. ... It 
is instructive to compare Tyre and Sidon. 
The former outstripped the latter in grandeur, 
wealth and power; but its history has been 
briefer and more momentous. Once and again 
the tide of war swept over Tyre, first leaving 
the old city desolate and then the new in ruins. 
Sidon has been more fortunate. . . . How are 
we to account for this marked difference in 
the history of two cities, founded by the same 
race, standing upon the same shore, almost 
within sight of each other, inhabited by the 
same people, and exposed to the same can- 
NGUE dusadiesn mneaie*” that te rete igers? Human foresight. had it been asked, 
iibsede (14): “I will sue thee ise the ton peeee eee aye hn mn nates, 
ofa rock; thou shalt be a place to a its position rendered it almost im- 
nets upon.” Several thevelieen have oted| pregnable. The spirit of prophecy judged it 
SeAdkiiment of this prediction. “Thovart “| nee ase ee ne queen 
says Dr. Robinsor, “which proj et es | the thoughtful reader of the Bible and the 
south beyond the isthmus is Bas pee: »t 8 thougnsfal student o history will not — 
of a mile broad, and is soaks ae bo it <0 gen flame, Sam rot omnes 
isnow unoccupied encend eats ae ‘ tbe lightly passed over by the Hebrew prophets, 
nets upon.’ ” rye i added i), «Th iu | the curses pronounced upon T yre are among 
ie a ’ 100/ the most sweeping and terrible in the whole 
shalt be built no more, for I, the Lord, havel seo »e of prophecy.” 
= it.” Repeated attempts have not suc-| ii aa ncmaiimmmeas 
eeded in reversing the sentence ‘first! as ae 
half of the Se ane Phere Contrast between Primitive Christianity and “the 
the celebrated chief of the Druses, endeavors d Age of Church “Establishments.” 
restore the importance of the city, but en : , 
Without success. “The sole remaining tokens! In words . Divine mayen the Son of 
of her more ancient splendor,” says Dr. Robin-| "°*, proclaims Spirituality and Pruth the a 
son, “lie strewed beneath the waves in the| sential characteristics of the worship of’ the 
midst of the sea; and the hovels which now| New ( ovenant. © I he hour cometh when ye 
nestle upon a portion of her site present no! spall neither in this mountain, nor yet at 
contradiction to the dread decree, ‘Thou shalt|2°rusalem, worship the F ather.—God is a 
ebnilt no more.’” As to its prospects orl ee : and they that worship Him ee WN 
the future, we may judge from the rapid fl}.| Seip Him in spirit and in trath.”* “ Without 
ing up, even in recent times, of its port, upon altars, without temples, without + 
Which its commercial importance depends such were the features which the religious 
Dr. Robinson states that he was informed by aseemblies of the early Church presented to 
his host that, within his own veocilection. the world around them.+ Some of the noblest 
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Water covered the open place before his house, |) 2”'"* OF Chelation. oquenen ane wipdiet, 


Which at present is ten or twelve rods from| 


sa oo a > * John iv, 21, 24. 
unded with buildings; while} + See, for example, Minucii Felicis, Octavius, 22 10, 
emember that vessels formerly | 32, pp. 61, 160, ed. Davis. 


€ sea and surro 
Mer men r 


grow luxuriantly, and give the environs of 


tions of this simplicity against the scoffs of 
the heathen. Origen, ina memorable passago 

of his treatise against Celsus, rises above him- 

self as he contrasts the gaudy pomp of untruth 

in the idol temple, with the humble, sincere, 

and as yet unadorned worship of the Chureh; 

the lifeless and perishing images of Phidias 

and Polycletus, with the living and enduring 

realities of the new creation, wrought in be- 

lievers by the Spirit of God.* As Sacerdotal 

ideas entered in, this ancient simplicity disap- 
peared. The communion meal in which the 
early believers had united in commemorating 
the Saviour’s love became a sacrifice, though 
for ages accounted only a spiritual sacrifice— 
the table became an altar—the ministers, 
priests—the simple meeting-house, or “ upper 
room,” a stately temple. The reign of Con- 
stantine gave a fatal stimulus to these ten- 
dencies, In glaring contrast with the Saviour’s 
words, who, in consecrating the worship of 
the heart, had for ever abolished the special 
sanctity of place—the first “Christian” Em- 
peror erected, with great magnificence, a 
Christian “temple,” on the supposed site of 
the Lord’s sepulchre. Under the auspices of 
himself and of his aged mother Helena, a new, 
if not the first, impulse was given to the search 
after relics, by the supposed discovery of the 
cross of wood on which it was pretended that 
Christ had died.+ This quickly led to an al- 
most incredible multiplication of similar inci- 
dents, and ultisaately to a veneration for the 
dead, and for images, which it belongs to the 
Omniscient Judge alone to distinguish from 
actual worship. How true and suggestive is 
Jerome’s description of the Church which he 
saw around him! “Greater in power and 
wealth, but with less of virtue since it came 
under the influence of Christian princes,”’t 
Here we might pass on, did not the tenden- 
cies of our own times invite another observa- 
tion. Under the influences that were every 
day becoming more prevalent, it need not be 
surprising that the primitive singing “ with 
the Spirit”—the true “ melody of the heart,” 
sanctified for praise, should, about the middle 
of the fourth century, give place to the regular 
choir ; and still later, to the stately chaunt of 
Ambrose, or of Gregory. But it is very re- 
markable how long the ideas of a purer age 
maintained the protest of the Apostolic Church 
against mingling the sounds of instruments 
without life with the worship of the living 
God. It is a fact, to which we would invite 
the serious attention of our fellow christians 
around us, that for more than twelve hundred 
years this primitive testimony precluded the 
general use of organs in public worship.§ 
Thus speaks Thomas Aquinas, writing about 
the year 1250, as quoted by the accurate 
Bingham :—“'The Church does not use musi- 
cal instruments, as harps and psalteries, to 
praise God withal, that she may not seem to 
Juadaize.” || 





* Origen. contra Celsum, lib. viii. c. 17, 18, pp. 389-90, 
ed. Spence. 

+ See the authorities in the second volume of Isaac 
Taylor’s “Ancient Christianity,” p. 277, seqq. 

{ Vita Malchi, Hieronymi Opera, vol. i. 
Plantin, 1579. 

2 Bingham’s Antiq. 314, where the authorities are 
discussed. In 2 Lingard’s Anglo-Saxon Church, pp. 
376-77, there are traces of a somewhat earlier use of 
them in this country. 

|| Bingham’s Antiq. 314; where note particularly the 
testimony of Chrysostom—“ It” (instrumental music) 
“was only permitted to the Jews for the heaviness and 


116, ed. 


grossness of their souls; God condescended to their 
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tite, 


It is our privilege to recognise all who in 
every age have by their fruits proved them- 
selves members of the universal Church—how 
much soever they may have been under bon- 
dage to false systems. But whilst the servants 
are to be honored in their places, they are not 
to be set up above their Lord. And we can- 
not close our eyes to the fact that from the 
third century downwards we have to trace in 
the growth of sacerdotal assumption, in the 
increasing pomp of ceremony, in the multipli- 


cation of rites, in the exaggerated estimate of 


the outward and ceremonial, and of the efficacy 
of self-imposed services, the retrograde ten- 
dency of man’s fallen nature, the divine salt 
of the truth mingling with the earth and 
losing its savour, the Church in name obtain- 
ing an ascendency, but really leavened, and, 
in so far as it was leavened, enfeebled and cor- 
rupted by the spirit of the world. Slow, yet 
continued, was the decline of the heavenly 
life, and with this decline no less certain the 
backward movement from the Antitype to 
the type, from the spiritual to the ritual, from 
Christ to man. 

3. How suggestive is the fact that the ex- 
pression “reading prayers,” to which modern 
usage has familiarised so many, is not to be 
found in Holy Scripture, with all its wealth 
of words to convey religious thought. Prayer 
—that act which, of all others, ought to be 
the free communion of man with his Maker, 
the expression at once of the feeblest cry for 
life, and of the deepest wants of the soul— 
was, in the early ages of the Church, unre- 
stricted, even in the congregation, to any form 
of words. The language of Tertullian in the 
beginning of the third century is express, 
“We pray without a prompter, because from 
the heart.”* af * . * 

4. The Apostle Paul from his own example, 
and from the words of the Lord Jesus, urged 
upon the bishops or presbyters of the Church 
of Ephesus the importance of providing from 
their own labour for the wants of themselves 
and of “ the weak” around them.+ So late as 


weakness, because they were lately drawn off from 
idols.” “Theodoret,” continues Bingham, “ has many 
the like expressions in his comments upon the Psalms 
and other places.” Compare the testimony of William 
Thorpe (about the yenr 1407), in 1 Wordsworib’s Eccles. 
Biography, 169-172, and what the late Dr. Wordsworth 
there quotes from Lewis’s Wycliffe, pp. 132-135, as said 
“ very beautifully” by Wycliffe on worldly singing in 
public worship: “ And if they seyn that Angels hearen 
praise) God by song in Heaven; seye that we kunnen 
eos not that song; but they ben in full victory of 
their enemies, and we ben in perilous battle, and in the 
valley of weeping and mourning; and our song letteth 
us fro better occupation, and stirreth us to many great 
sins, and to forget ourselves.”—1 Wordsworth’s Eccles. 
Biog. p. 171. 

* “ Deniqne sine monitore, quia de pectore oramus.” 
—Tertulliani Apologet. c. 30. So Justin Martyr, fifty 
years earlier, describes the presiding minister of the con- 
gregaition as praying “according to his ability.” Oden 
Sévipts dvrd.—usiin Martyr, Apol. i. c. 68, p. 270. Ed 
Otto. See Lord Chancellor King’s Observations, “ Primi- 
tive Charch,” part ii. pp. 34-37. Compare Rom. viii. 26, 
27; 1 Pet. iv. 11. Lord King largely proves that “the 
primitive Christians bad no stinted Liturgies, or imposed 
forms of prayer.”—p. 33. See also 4 Bunsen’s Hippo- 
lytus, 152, and 221—225. 

+ Acts xx. 33-35. The observations of Baumgarten 
on this important passage deserves our thoughiful at- 
tention: —“ Tbe Churca of Christ in the midst of the 
world of the Gentiles will ouly fulfil its appointed task 
by remaining faithful to this fundamental law of their 
Apostle of giving without receiving. By this alone can 
it attain to a firm and independent existence from which 
it will be enabled to chastise, to move, to heal, and to 
improve the world.” Baumgarten’s Apostolic History, 
vol, ii. p. 380. 


the year 398, “ the clergy” are enjoined by the 
canons of the fourth Council of Carthage to 
provide themselves with food and raiment at 
some honest trade or husbandry, without hin- 
dering the duties of their office; and such of 
them as are able to labor are directed to be 
taught some trade and letters together.* 
“Many eminent bishops,” says Bingham, in 
allusion to this period, “were not ashamed to 
employ their spare time in some honest labor 
to promote the ends of charity.”} He instances 
one who worked “at the trade of a linen 
weaver, by which he not only subsisted him- 
self, but relieved others, though he lived in a 
rich and wealthy church.” Whatever infer- 
ences to the contrary may have been drawn 
from the language of Cyprian and some other 
writers,{ it seems plain that in the early ages 
of Christianity it was not generally supposed 
that occupations which had been consecrated 
by the example of the Lord and his apostles 
were incompatible with the duties or the 
character of the Christian minister. The gen- 
eral prohibition to engage in “secular” busi- 
ness dates probably from about the middle of 
the fifth century.§ Again, both Justin Martyr 
in the second century, and Tertullian in the 
beginning of the third,|| speak of the offerings 


wants of the sick and the destitute, the widows 
and the orphans, and the Christians in prison 
or in exile. But neither of these’ authors 
speaks of any allowances to the ministers. It 
is true that about fifty years later, in the writ- 
ings of Cyprian, who had given up his own 
patrimony to the poor of the Church, we find 
traces of such an allowance.{ But fixed ec- 
clesiastical “cures” and incomes, in the modern 
sense of the terms, are of a much later date. 


* Concil. Carthag. IV. c. 51, 52,53. 2 Labb. Concil. 
fol. 1204, where see the note of the Editor, fol. 1210. 

+ Bing. Antiq. Christian Church. Book vi. c. 4, 3 13, 
p. 227. 

t See 1 Neander’s Church History, 270. Ed. Clark. 

@ See the third canon of the Council of Chalcedon a.p. 
451, 4 Labb. Concil. 756; followed in the next year, 452, 
by the law of Valentinian III. Novell. tit. xii. Codex 
Theodos. tom. vi. part 2, p. 127, ed. Gothofred. To 
this period also is usually referred the fourteenth canon 
of the Secoud Council of Arles ; 4 Labb., 1013. 

|| Justin Martyr, Apolog. I. c. 67; Tertulliani Apolog. 
c. 39. 

{ Cyprian, Epistol. 34, 39, & 7. In thus alluding to 
known facts in connection with the early Church, it 
must not be understood that we have overlooked 1 Cor. 
ix. 14, Gal. vi. 6, or are indifferent to the duties therein 
involved. One of the most distinguished amongst 
moders Church historians treats these passages as speci- 
ally applicable to “travelling preachers,” adding—* it 
cannot be hence ioferred that the case was the same 
with those who beld church offices in distinct communi- 
ties.” 1 Neander’s Church Hist. 269. But whatever view 
may be taken of their meaning, it is plain that the true 
principle lies not in a disregard of the Apostle’s exhorta- 
tion to the bishops or presbyters of the Church at Ephe- 
sus, by an exclusive reference to other portions of his 
testimony; but in a course of practice in accordance 
with his entire teaching. “ We freely acknowledge” 
says Barclay, writing in the year 1675, “ that there is 
an obligation upon such to wyom God sends, or among 
whom He raiseth up a minister, that (if need be) they 
minister to his necessities. Secondiy : That it is lawful 
for him to receive what is necessary and convenient.” 
And, after referring to Gal. vi. 6, 1 Cor. ix. 11-14, and 
1 Tim. v. 16, and to the case of the Levites under the 


Law, he continues—“ Christ, when He sent forth a 


Apostles, said: Freely ye have received, freely give.— 


of the faithful, and of their application to the 


Long after the age of Cyprian the bishops ang 
presbyters in the respective districts a 

in general, to haveshared amongst theman 
in varying proportions, with the poor ang 
afflicted, the voluntary offerings placed gt 
their disposal. To quote the language of, 
late eminent Judge,—“ In the early centuries 
of Christianity there were no compulsory pay. 
ments; no tithes were paid, and the whole 
the funds depended upon voluntary donations 
and oblations made from time to time, or 
the produce of lands which had been given to 
the Church. The countries of Christendom 
were not in earlier times divided into parish 
as they have since been. The ministers of 
the Church had neither permanent places jn 
which they were to discharge their ecclesigg 
tical duties, nor had they any permanent 
funds allotted to their maintenance and sy 
port. What are now called Ecclesiastical liy. 
ings were at that time unknown.”* The faet 
is important, and cannot be disputed, that for 
ages after the Apostles, all contributions for the 
services of the Church were absolutely free. The 
words of Tertullian speak the voice of the 
Universal Church in the West until at least 
the sixth or the seventh century, and in the 
East down to our own day : “ Nemo compel. 
litur; sed sponté confert.”—“ No one is com. 
pelled to give ; but each contributes freely."t 

From “ The Scientific American” 


On a Piece of Chalk. 


A LECTURE TO WORKINGMEN, 
(Continued from page 166.) 

It is a prodigious plain, one of the widest 
and most even plainsin the world. If theses 
were drained off, you might drive a wagon all 
the way from Vaientia, on the west coast of 
Ireland, to Trinity Bay in Newfoundland. 
And except upon one sharp incline, about 200 
miles from Valeutia, I am not quite sure that 
it would even be necessary to put the skid on, 
so gentle are the ascents and descents upon 
that long route. From Valentia the road 
would lie down hill for about 200 miles to the 
point at which the bottom is now covered by 
1,700 fathoms of sea-water. Then would come 
the central plain, more than a thousand miles 
wide, the inequalities of the surface of which 
would be hardly perceptible, though the depth 
of the water upon it now varies from 100 
to 15,000 feet; and there are places in which 
Mont Blanc might be sunk without showing 
its peak above water. Beyond this, the ascent 
on the American side commences, and 
ually leads, for about 300 miles, to the New 
foundland shore. ; 

Almost the whole of the bottom of this 
central plain (which extends for many hut 
dred miies in a north and south direction) 


* Per Justice Littledale, in Rennell v. Bp. of Lincola, 
7 Barnewall and Cresswell’s Reports, p. 153. 

+ Tertull. Apologet. c. 39. Comp. Irenzna Adv. 
Heres. ii. c. 32,34. Lactantins, Div. Inst. iii. ¢. 26. 
Tatian and Grecos, 3 50. 1 Lingard’s Anglo-Saxon 
Church, 181-183. The very curious letter of the martyt 
Apollonius (a.p. 180-190) quoted by Eusebius Kecles. 
His. lib. v. c. 18, may be referred to as evidence of the 
views prevalent at that period— Does it not appear to 
thee that the Scriplure forbids any prophet to receive gift 
and money|? When, therefore, I see a prophetess receiving 


Matt. x.8; and they bad liberty to receive meat andj both gold and silver and precious garments, how cal 


drink from such as offered them to supply their need. 
Which shows that they were not to seek or require any- 
thing by force, or to stint, or make a bargain beforehand. 

. But on the contrary, these were to do their 


duty, and freely to communicate, as the Lord should! 
order them, what they had received without seeking "| 


expecting a reward.”—Apology, Prop. x. 8. 28. 


fail to reject her?” And again, towards the end—" If 
they deny that their prophets took presents let them a 
least acknowledge, that if they should be proved to have tt 
ceived them, they are no prophets.” As regards the East 
ern Charch, see Paolo Sarpi, Ecclesiastical Bent fices, © 
11, p. 38, and Dean Stanley’s “ Eastern Charch,” pp. 4 
and 366, 367. 
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covered by a fine mud, which when brought | 
to the surface, dries into a grayish-white fria- 
blesubstance. You can write with this on a 
blackboard, if you are so inclined, and to the 

eit is quite like very soft, grayish chalk. 
Feamined chemically, it proved to be com- 
posed almost wholly of carbonate of lime ; and 
ifyou make a section of itin the same way as 
that of a piece of chalk was made, and view 
it with the microscope, it presents innumera- 
ble Globigerine imbedded in a granular ma- 

Thus this deep sea mud is substantially 
chalk. I say substantially, because there are 
ggood many minor differences; but as these 
have no bearing upon the question immedi- 
ately before us—which is the nature of the 
Globigerine of the chalk—it is unnecessary to 

k of them. 

Globigerine of every size, from the smallest 
tothe largest, are associated together in the 
Atlantic mud, and the chambers of many are 
filled by a soft animal matter. This soft sub- 
stance, is; in fact, the remains of the creature 
to which the Globigerine shell, or rather skel- 
eton, owes its existence,—and which is an an- 
imal of the simplest imaginable description. 
It is, in fact, a mere particle of living jelly, 
without defined parts of any kind,—without 
smouth, nerves, muscles, or distinct organs, 
and only manifesting its vitality to ordinary 
observation by thrusting out and retracting, 
from all parts of its surface, long filamentous 
processes, which serve for arms and legs. Yet 
this amorphous particle, devoid of everything 
which in the higher animals we call organs, 
iscapable of feeding, growing, and multiply- 
ing; of separating from the ocean the small 
proportion of carbonate of lime which is dis- 
solved in sea water; and of building up that 
substance into a skeleton for itself, according 
toa pattern which can be imitated by no 
other known agency. 

The notion that animals can live and flour- 
ish in the sea at the vast depths from which 
apparently living Globigerine have been 
brought up, does not agree very well with our 
usual conception respecting the conditions of 
animal life; and itis not so absolutely impos- 
tible as it might at first sight appear to be, 
that the Globigerine of the Atlantic sea-bottom 
do not live and die where they are found. 

AsI have mentioned, the soundings from 


made up of Globigerine with the granules 
which have been mentioned, and some few 
other calcareous shells; but a small percent- 
age of the chalky mud—perhaps at most some 
five per cent. of it—is of a different nature, 
and consists of shells and skeletons composed 
ofsilex or pure flint. These silicious bodies 
belong partly to these lowly vegetable organ- 
isms which are called Diatomacee, and partly 
tothose minute and extremely simple animals 
called Radiolarie. It is quite certain that 
these creatures do not live at the bottom of 
the ocean but at its surface,—where they may 
be obtained in prodigious numbers by the use 
ofa properly constructed net. Hence it fol- 
lows that these silicious organisms, though 
they are not heavier than the lightest dust, 
must have fullen in some cases through fifteen 
thousand feet of water before they reached 
their final resting place on the ocean floor. 
And considering how large a surface these 
bodies expose in proportion to their weight, 
itis probable that they occupy a great length 
of time in making their burial journey from 


the great Atlantic plain are almost entirely |inactive 


the surface of the Atlantic to the bottom. But y For “The Friend.’ 
if the Radiolaria and Diatoms are thus rained | Philadelphia Yearly Meeting.—tIts decadence: Its re- 
upon the bottom of the sea from the superfi- suscitation. 
cial layer of its waters,in which they pass} The inquiry must often arise in the minds 
their lives, it is obviously possible that the|of most of the thoughtful aud earnest mem- 
Globigerine may be similarly derived ; and, if|bers of the Society of Friends in this as well 
they were so, it would be much more easy to/as other localities, “what is the probable fu- 
understand how they obtain their supply of|ture of the Society as an organized body?” It 
food than itis at present. Nevertheless the|is impossible to close our eyes to some facts 
negative and positive evidence points the other|respecting its declining spirit and numbers 
way. The skeletons of a full-grown dvep sea/within the borders of Philadelphia Yearly 
Globigerine are so remarkably solid and heavy | Meeting, as well as elsewhere, which are pa- 
in proportion to their surface as to seem little|tent even to a superficial observer, and which 
fitted fer floating; and, as a matter of fact,|create a painful impression upon those who 
they are not to be found along with the Dia-|believe that the most serious interests of man- 
toms and Radiolarie in the uppermost stratum |kind are interwoven with the principles that 
of the open ocean. underlie the structure of Quakerism: princi- 
It has been observed again, that the abun-/|ples that have, in some instances, no other or- 
dance of Globigerine in proportion to other| ganized exponent in the christian world: such 
organisms of like kind, increases with the|as practical abstinence from war under all 
depth of the sea; and that deep-water Gobi-|circumstances, the spiritualization of the true 
gerine are larger than those which live in|baptism, Divine worship and communion, and 
shallower parts of the sea; and such facts|the abnegation of all priestcraft and paid ser- 
negative the supposition that these organisms |vices in the ministerial offices of the church. 
have been swept by currentsfrom theshallows| A recent investigation of the records of 
into the deeps of the Atlantic. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, shows that dur- 
It therefore seems to be hardly doubtful|ing the years elapsing from 1839 to 1868, the 
that these wonderful creatures live and die at/number of children reported as of a suitable 
the depths in which they are found. age to go to school within its limits, was as 
However, the important points for us are|indicated in the subjoined table. 
that the living Globigirine are exclusively 1839 2000 1854 
marine animals, the skeletons of which abound 1840. 1900 1855. 
at the bottom of deep seas; and that there is 1841. 1814 1856. 
not a shadow of reason for believing that the 1842-1771 1857. 
habits of the Globigerine of the chalk differed 1843. 1640 1858, 
from those of the existing species. But if this 1844. +«1714 1859, 
be true, there is no escaping the conclusion 1845, no report. 1860, 
that the chalk itself is the dried mud of an 1846, 1528 1861, 


ancient deep sea. 1847, 1491 1862, 
(To be continued.) 1848, no report. 1863, 


a eee 1849, no report. 1864, 
Eathquakes.—It is a singular fact that the 1850, as ait 1865, 


recent earthquakes in South America, Cali- 
fornia, and Ireland, have not been followed po re saa 1188 
by voleanic eruptions. In nearly all cases an 1853, 1423 1868 1146 


earthquake in a region where there is a vol- ; 
cano precedes an eruption, and as soon as the| Since the year 1830, two Quarterly Meet- 
ings out of the eleven that formerly constitut- 


subterranean forces find vent through the l 
crater of the volcano the shocks of earthquake |ed Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and several 
Monthly Meetings have been laid down, from 


cease. In South Italy this rule has been found 
to be nearly invariable, and earthquakes occur|declining numbers or in consequence of the 
secession of 1827; whilst thirty-seven meet- 


only when Vesuvius and Etna, the escape- ; 
pipes of that region, have been for a long time|ings for worship have been finally abandoned, 
and reported to the Yearly Meeting as dissolv- 
ed within this period, and their meeting 
houses are now desolate and forsaken, or else 
demolished. Meantime numerous other con- 
gregations throughout our borders, have dwin- 
dled away to a dozen or fewer attendants. 
But five new meetings are reported on the 
records to have been established anywhere 
within the jurisdiction of Philadelphia Year- 
ly Meeting since the year 1830; and although 
some congregations have increased in size lat- 
terly, it has generally been at the expense of 
migration from others ; the additions by con- 
vincement of those without our pale being so 
rare, as to be scarcely worthy of computation. 
Taking the school statistics as a guide, it 
would seem undeniably true that the decline 
in numbers of the members of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, since the year 1838, amounts 
to 42} per cent. of all composing it in that 
year. The number of separate congregations 
or same for worship now existing within 
this Yearly Meeting, is seventy-seven. Ad- 


1440 
1382 
1350 
1379 
1344 
1312 
1312 
1334 
1296 
1205 
1143 
1236 
1188 


From the great extent and extreme violence 
of the recent earthquake, experience would 
lead us to suspect that it would be followed 
by eruptions from the volcanoes of the South 
American Pacific coast, from Mount Hood 
which lately gave evidence of being an active 
volcano, and from Mount Hecla, which is the 
safety-valve of the north of Europe. No such 
results have followed. The’eruption in the 
Sandwich Islands preceded the earthquake by 
several months, and Vesuvius, the only im- 
portant volcano now active, belongs to an 
isolated volcanic system which has never ap- 
peared to have any connection with the vol- 
canic regions of the Pacific or of Iceland. 
Until the South American volcanoes resume 
their activity, it is possible that a recurrence 
of the shocks which have desolated Pera and 
Ecuador may at any time take place. 


The Light of Christ—It is faithfulness to 
the discoveries of the Light, that settles, 


strengthens, establishes and qualifies to fulfil [ding to these the thirty-five extinct ones above 


the work of the day. mentioned, gives one hundred and twelve for 
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the number extant in 1830; so that we find/an east wind before the enemy; I will show| Ecuador, the towns of Ibarra, San Pablo, 


that in thirty-eight years, about thirty per|them the back and not the face in the day of| Autuntagni, and Imonted are in ruins. Where 


cent. of all the meetings have been extinguish-|their calamity.” 
ed, to say nothing of the diminution in the 
numbers of many still held. In order to mea-| world’s history, when the popular mind was 
sure fully this decline in our Society, we must|more open to the perception of Divine truth 
take into consideration the fact, that in the|than at others; and it may be that a fuller 
same period the general population of the|tide of the influence of the Holy Spirit has 
country has increased many fold; Philadel-|arisen at such times, to meet and bear onward 
phia city and county having advanced from|the yearnings of the human heart towards 
258,000 in 1840, to near 800,600 in 1868; a|salvation; and such earnest epochs in spi- 
gain of more than 300 per cent. So that had |ritual life may be succeeded by the reaction- 
the number of members in this part of the|ary wave of apathy or unbelief; but in a ge- 
Society kept even pace with the whole popu-|neral sense it is due to eternal justice to be- 
lation of the same district of country, the chil-|lieve that His ways are equal, -and that the 
dren would now amount to 6000 instead of|absence of religious life in a community is ra- 
1146. ther the result of the rejection of offered op- 
The same results we find are apparent in| portunities, than the want of means. 
most of the ground first occupied by the Soci-|_ It is a noticeable fact, that in the infant 
ety upon its rise. England, Ireland, New|days of christianity, thousands were added 
England, New York, Maryland and Virginia, |daily to the church, and so at the rise of the 
are instances of it. In all of them the num-|Society of Friends, hundreds were convinced 
ber of congregations of Friends long since|of their need of a Saviour, and experienced 
reached its maximum, and has been pretty|the work of repentance and conversion to 
steadily receding for years. In North Caro-|Christ through the instrumentality of the 
lina and west of Ohio only do we hear of|founders of the Society, and joining heartily 
growing numbers. in religious fellowship with them, were in 
Philadelphia and the region adjacent to it, |their turn made messengers of life and salva- 
having been settled originally by Friends, and |tion to others. 
for some time under their secular government, 
it may be claimed that the principles of Fox 
and Penn had a fair field here for their prac- For ‘The Friend.” 
tical exemplification ; and we cannot doubt| The readers of “The Friend” have not for- 
but that the reasonable expectations of the|gotten the destructive earthquake which oc- 
early promulgators of this faith, with regard|curred on the western coast of South America 
to its spread in so genial a soil, far outran the|some months ago. Some account of it was 
reality which it is our sad experience to re-|published in it soon after intelligence of the 
cord. fearful convulsion reached this country. Nev- 
If the logic of past events then, is to be ac-|ertheless it probably will not be unacceptable 





(To be continued.) 





Cotocachi stood is now a lake. In Iba 


Doubtless there have been periods in the|Otovalo, ond Cotocachi, the entire populations 


perished. In Quito the effects were less gq 
vere, but all the buildings have been greath 
damaged. Several churches, convents, and 
cathedrals, were thrown down. The towng 
adjoining Quito, Perucho, Puellaro, and Qg. 
chi-Guango, have almost entirely disappeared, 
The number of deaths in Quito was small ; but 
in other towns 20,000 perished. The few left 
uninjured have been unable to assist thosere 
maining alive or dying under the ruins, and 
have been obliged to fly from the stench of 
the dead bodies. In most places the populace 
deserted their dwellings, living in the open air 
outside the cities. In Esmeraldo it is expect 
edimmense damage was done. The shocks 
extended along the coast from Callao Saith to 
Cobijah, with equal severity at both points; 
while nearly all the intermediate ports arein 
ruins. How far inland the shock was felt wag 
not known, but it was believed that it carried 
destruction far up into the Cordilleras. 

The following extracts from two letters, 
written on the spot by residents, possess pain 
fulinterest. The first is from the pen of Mr, 
Nugent, the British Vice-Consul at Arica: 

“Tn the afternoon of the 13th of August, 
about five o’clock, we were visited with 
most tremendous earthquake. I had scareely 
time to get my wife and children into the 
street when the whole of the walls of my 
house fell, or rather were blown out, as 
if jerked at us. Atthesame time the earth 
opened probably two or three inches, and 
belched out dust, accompanied with a terrible 
and overpowering stench; the air was dark 


cepted as our guide in judging of the future|to have the following extracts to remind us of| ened as midnight, and I could not see my wife 


destiny of the Society of Friends, it would not|the awful calamity inflicted on our fellow men, 
require a very profound mathematician to|and the many mercies we are permitted to 
name the year when its final extinction will/enjoy. 

be consummated, in strict accordance with! ‘The Panama Star says the news is the most 
what is known as the doctrine of probabilities|appalling and painful it has ever laid before 
with life insurance companies. It might be|its readers. Thousands and thousands of souls 
a distant event, but it would be a certain re-|have instantly been called into eternity ; whole 
sult on this hypothesis, and attended with still|cities, towns, and villages have been swept 
more sad and humiliating effects, as the lin-|away, and ships with their crews have been 
gering embers of a once glowing beacon-light| whirled from their anchorages by the reced- 
in christendom, smouldering away to its ashes. |ing sea, and swallowed up. 
Holding, as the writer does, that the advent|general destruction and desolation, extending 
of the Society of Friends in the 17th century |for hundreds of miles along the coast, and 
was an era in the progress of religious truth|reaching up to the topmost heights of the 
among mankind, of the same character as that | Andes, can scarcely be imagined. At Iquique 
which was manifested in the 16th, through|the town was completely swept away, and 
Luther and his coadjutors, and no less impor-|only a mass of ruins remain. The loss of life 
tant in its effects to exhume and present to|is very great, but the exact number is un- 
the christian world doctrines and truths that|known. The ports of Mejillones, Pisagna, 
had been fully set forth by the Founder of| Arica, and Ilschala shared the fate of Iquique. 
christianity, but which had been subsequent-| Arequipa is levelled to the ground, not one 
ly buried under the corruptions of sin and su-jhouse being left standing. The magnificent 
perstition, it is manifest that the re-oblitera- |cathedral is only partly standing. Moquequa, 
tion of these precious truths cannot be the|near Arequipa, is likewise overthrown. Tacna 
design of the Most High; since His “ gifts)escaped with the loss of sixty houses. It is 
and callings are without repentance ;” and no-|stated that a town near Isla, containing five 
thing but unfaithfulness to them on the part|hundred inhabitants, was swept away, and 
of their recipients, as was the case with the|only twenty lives saved. At Chala the sea 
Jews, can induce their recall. Nevertheless|receded, and a wave rose fifty feet, and re- 


Such a picture of 


and children who were within two feet of me, 
Ifthis had lasted any time we must have been 
suffocated, but in about a couple of minutes it 
cleared. Collecting my household, I then 
started over the trembling ground for the 
hills. We passed unhurt through falling 
houses, where we saw men struck down stone 
dead; others maimed, appealing for heb 
which we could not give. A merciful Prove 
dence was over us, and, strange to say, when 
all was fear, Inever lostmy presence of mind 
we wended our sad way, as well as we could, 
towards the hills. My wife, close to hereon 
finement, could not push on. I was carrying 
dear baby, and supporting her with the other 
arm, the earth shaking all the time, making 
us stagger like drunken people, when a great 
cry went upto heaven such as few men have 
heard—‘ The sea is retiring!’ I hurried on 
and had barely got to the outskirts of the 
town when I looked back. 

“What asight! I saw all the vessels in the 
bay carried out irresistibly to sea (anchors 
and chains were as packthread) ee with 
a speed of ten miles an hour. In a few mi 
utes the great outward current stopped, stem 
med by a mighty rising wave, I should judge 
about fifty feet high, which came in with am 
awful rush, carrying all before it in its tert 


the question must still be a momentous one, turned, spreading into the town a distance of| ble majesty, bringing the whole of the ship- 


Shall the disobedience of this favored people|about one thousand feet three successive 
cause the light that was once in them to be|times. Everything within range was swept 
darkness? Shall it be said of us as of Israel of|away, followed by twelve shocks of earth- 


ping with it, sometimes turning in circles, a 
if striving to elude their fate. 
“Meanwhile the wave had passed OM, 


old? “Because my people hath forgotten me, |quake, lasting from three seconds to two min-| struck the mole into atoms, and destroyed my 


they have burned incense to vanity, and they | utes, but few lives were lost. In other towns 
have caused them to stumble in their ways, |the devastation was equally great. The loss 
from the ancient paths, to walk in paths, in a|of property is estimated at three million dol- 
way not cast up; I will scatter them as with/lars. Arequipa was entirely destroyed. In 


office, which was adjacent to it, and, hurrying 
on, swallowed up the custom-house. Rushia 
down the same street in which was my dw 
ling-house, it carried everything before it im 
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jsirresistible course. All my launches had|who had been careless and indifferent, were|the evening, Oh! that it was morning, and in 


ge this disappeared—the fruits of twenty-two 
ears’) hard work had gone in a moment— 
od my ruin was completed. 

«J stood breathless, looking at the awful 
ight, but thanking God that life had been 
reserved to me and my loved ones; but each 
geond was a lifetime. 

(To be continued.) 


A Frencu journal describes a “ tell-tale” 
apparatus in use at the vast establishment of 
Dolfus, Meig & Co. There are four night 
watchmen who have to make ten visits to 93 
dations, in all 930 visits. On commencing 
hisrounds a card is delivered to each watch- 
man, Which he carries about with him. At 
every station he has to visit is a frame of the 
ame size, at which, at a given time, a stamp 
resents itself and impresses a mark on the 
pasteboard. The marks are so arranged that 
when the whole are printed they form one 
emplete design. Any delay or omission on 
the part of the watchman leaves a blank space 
on the card, which tells the hour at which the 
man failed in his duty. When going off of 
duty the men push their cards into a kind of 
letter box, and as this is done, the exact time 
atwhich they are delivered is printed. All 
this contrivance is completely beyond the 
men’s control, and there is no possibility of 
tampering with the mechanism. 

It is one of the first lessons that Truth 
teaches her disciples, to do justly. 


THE FRIEND. 


FIRST MONTH 23, 1869. 


Why is it there is often a want of life in our 
tligious meetings? is a question which, we ap- 
prehend, presses itself on the minds of those 
who prefer Jerusalem to their chiefest joy, as 
well as on the young convert who has just 
known what it isto be enamoured of the Truth, 
id is longing for the sincere milk of the word. 
We have the testimony of those who knew 
whereof they spoke, that in days gone by, 
when our religious Society was more gener- 
ily composed of men and women who had 
paid dear in buying and keeping the Truth, 

¢ was great tenderness of spirit when met 
together to worship the ever-present, all-see- 
ig One. Each one having bis and her atten- 
tion turned inward, waiting on the gift of 
vine grace, to know an offering prepared 
vhich would be presented through the one 
Mediator, to God, there was a union of religi- 
ots exercise, and that worship was performed 
Which is in spirit and in truth. On these as- 
smblies the Spirit of our Lord Jesus Christ 
descended as dew upon the mown grass; 
man’s self-complaisance and self-sufficiency 
were laid in the dust; the soul, bowed in hum- 
ble adoration at the footstool of the Most 
High, held high communion with the Father 

Spirits, and the “ golden oil” flowed from 
vessel to vessel; so that, at times, such was 
the sensible evidence of the presence of the 
glory of the Lord, there was not room for 
man to minister; there being only the inar- 
Ueulate language of “sighs and groans which 
‘ould not be uttered.” 

7 Then, the attention of all being directed to 
the only blessed means appointed of God to 
@ticken, convince and sanctify man,” many 


convicted and led to repentance and amend- 
ment of life ; the babes in Christ were fed with 
food convenient for them, and “ waxed strong 
and bold through faithfulness.” They who 
received gifts as ministers and teachers were 
“experimental preachers of glad tidings of 
God’s truth and kingdom,” not ranning when 
they list, nor praying nor preaching when or 
what they pleased, “ but as Christ their Re- 
deemer prepared and moved them by his own 
holy Spirit ;” and the Lord blessed their labors 
with an exceeding great increase, not of 
nominal converts who were unwilling to ap- 
pear as and to be accounted fools for Christ's 
sake, but who took up the daily cross and 
counted all things but loss that they might 
follow Him in the regeneration. 

Well! there have been many such Friends 
since that day, and their meetings have been 
signally crowned with the presence of the 
Holy Ghost, and, we humbly hope, there are 
not a few such truly converted and baptized 
disciples among us in the present time of com- 
parative coldness and worldly mindedness ; 
but such disciples, we believe, are often op- 
pressed and discouraged with a sense of the 
want of Divine life in our religious meetings. 
Why is it? Is it not because the religion of so 
many among us does not go deep enough,—is 
too much on the surface? Much is said favor- 
able to the “christian religion ;’ of educating 
the children in it; of carrying it among the 
ignorant and depraved ; of going on “christian 
missions” to heathen lands, and thelike. But 
the great and indispensible work of regenera- 
tion and sanctification, which from its initia- 
tory step to its completion, is carried on by 
the gift of Divine grace purchased for man 
by the death of Christ, through which the old 


-|man, with all his deeds, is crucified and slain, 


and all things created anew in Christ Jesus, 
seems to be little manifested or understood 
by many among us. 

If we look into the history of those worthies 
who have preceded us, we find that with them 
the wondrous change of the new birth was 
no light or transient process. As they came 
to see themselves in that light which only can 
make manifest the depravity of the human 
heart in its natural state, they could adopt 
the language of the ancient patriarch, “I have 
heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, but 
now my eye beholdeth thee; wherefore I ab. 
hor myself, and repent in dust and ashes.” Oh 
the doubts and fears, and the struggles! in the 
conflict produced when “the law in the mem- 
bers” urged to seek ease and self-indulgence, 
and the “law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus” condemning every thing wrong, point- 
ed out the strait and narrow way, and the 
necessity of entering in and keeping in it. 


How often under a sense of the power of 
temptation and the exceeding sinfulness of 


sin, were they ready to cry out, “O wretched 
man that I am! who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death.” 

We will quote a few lines from the account 
given by one of them, who may be considered 
a type of the others, “ When the true Light 
did begin to shine more clearly, and the living 
Witness arose in my inward man, Oh! then 
my undone, bewildered and miserable condi- 
tion began to appear, and great and unutter- 
able were my conflicts and distress. I thought 
no man’s condition upon the face of the earth 
was like mine. I thought I was not fit to die, 
neither did I know how to live. I thought in 


the morning, that it was evening!” After- 
ward, when he had come to maturity in chris- 
tian experience, referring to these conflicts as 
being the common attendants on the early 
stages of regeneration, he adds, “ Read and 
understand the afflictions of thy brother, thou 
that hast come through great tribulations, 
and hast washed and made thy garments 
white in the blood of the Lamb. This is the 
beginning of that baptism which doth save, 
and of that washing of regeneration and re- 
newing of the Holy Ghost, which the Lord 
sheds upon the believers in abundance,” &c. 

From what we have opportunity of know- 
ing, respecting the commencement of reli- 
gious life, not only of those who lived in the 
earlier days of our Society, but of those of 
modern time, who have given abiding proof 
of their being joined to Christ in the covenant 
of life, as Richard Jordan, William Jackson, 
Micajah Collins, John Cox, 8S. Grelett, in our 
own country, and Thos. Shillitoe, D. Wheeler, 
William Forster, and Jacob Green in Great 
Britain, we are unavoidably led to the conclu- 
sion, that they, and all others like them, found 
the force and meaning of the injunction of 
our Saviour, “Strive—or more properly Be 
agonized—to enter in at the strait gate.” But 
now, it is said and taught, that all this conflict 
and intense effort is unnecessary. That all 
that is necessary is to believe the narrative 
given in the New Testament of the crucifixion 
of Christ and the atonement made by him for 
the sins of mankind, to trust in his mercy, 
and the work of salvation is accomplished. 
We may meet with persons, who have come 
under our notice for years, and in whom we 
have never observed any particular change, 
but who speak of having quickly become fruit- 
bearing branches in Christ, and who can talk 
as glibly of their salvation being secure, and 
of their being engaged in the work of saving 
souls, as though it was a problem of human 
science which any one could demonstrate and 
apply to his own state and that of others. 
We confess that while we judge them not, we 
have great fears for such as these. There is 
great instruction in the declaration attached 
to the injunction of our Saviour already quo- 
ted, ““Many shall seek to enter in and shall 
not be able.” 

We believe that those in our religious Soci- 
ety, who paid all that they had to buy the 
pearl of great price, followed no cunningly de- 
vised fables, and that because it might be said 
of them as Christ said of his disciples, when 
with them personally, “They are not of the 
world, even asl am not of the world,” He 
caused their assemblies for worshipping the 
Most High to be accompanied by his life-giv- 
ing presence, and they were enabled to offer 
unto Him high praises, and the ascription of 
salvation and almighty power. 

Ourreligious meetings are often cold and the 
life feeble, because so few assembled are accus- 
tomed to retire inward to the gift of Divine 
grace, and wait in humble dependence on it. 
Their minds are occupied by their own ima- 
ginings, and therefore an acceptable sacrifice 
is not prepared, to be offered through the 
adorable Mediator, and many leave without 
knowing what it is to worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth. The only way to alter 
this sad state of things is to act up to our prin- 
ciples, and strive to become partakers of the suf- 
ferings and the consolations of the gospel, in 
the same way as our worthy predecessors did. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forgrien.—The steamship Great Eastern has com- 
menced to take on hoard the submurine cable of the 
Franco-American Atlantic Telegraph Company. It is 
expected that the Great E-stern will sail in the Sixth 
month to lay the cable from Brest to the American coast. 
The treaty between the United States and Great Britain 
for the settlement of the Alabama claims, has been sign- 
ed by Reverdy Jobnson and Lord Clarendon, on the 
basis of the original protocol. The final signing of the 
treaty has elicited favorable comments from nearly all 
the London papers. A meeting of those who are in 
favor of the ballot in Pa:linmentary elections, was held 
in London on the 15th inst. Able speeches were made 
by Milner Gibson, Charles Buxton, and others. The 
assemblage was large, and much enthusiasm was mani- 
fest+d. 

A Paris dispatch of the 17th says: “ The Conference 
on the Eastern question is on the point of closing its 
sessions. It recommends Greece to accept so much of 
the Turkish vliimatum as relates to Cretan affairs, and 
to refer the case of the affair at Syra to the decision of 
the courts, and promises that Turkey will withdraw the 
last point of her ultimatum touching the observance of 
international law. The Conference maintains the policy 
of strict non-intervention.” It is understood that the 
conclusions of the Conference are not acceptable to 
Greece, more especially as she was not allowed a repre- 
sentation in the Conference. The latest advices from 
Athens show that preparations for war are actively 
going on in all parts of Greece. The banks of Athens 
have loaned the goveroment $20,000,000 for war pur- 
poses, The government of Turkey has dispatched a 
special agent to Paris to raise a loan for war purposes. 

Tbe Spanish government has received dispatches from 
General Dulce, of Cuba, asking for reinforcements. He 
thinks 4000 additional troops will be needed to suppress 
tbe insurrection. The elections for members of the 
Coustituent Cortes commenced in Spain on the 15th inst. 
Attempts were made in various places to crente disturb- 
ances at the places of voting, but they nearly all proved 
unsuccessful. With these exceptions good order was 
observed. The electicn in Madrid, and throughout the 
country generally, were favorable for the government 
candidates. It was not doubted that a large majority 
of the members would be in favor of a constitutional 
monarchy. 

A dispatch from Hong Kong states that a strong rebel 
force had captured the city of Hukodadi, in Japan. The 
persons and property of foreigners were respected. 

A dispute has arisen between Persia and Turkey. 
Disturbances have taken place upon the eastern frontier 
of Asiatic Turkey, between the Turks and Persians, 
which have led to the withdrawal of the Ambassador of 
Turkey from Teheran. Since these occurrences Persia 
has been collecting troops on ber north-western fron- 
tier. 

Intelligence from Rio Janeiro, to 12th mo. 24th, bas 
reached London. It is stated that the allied army had 
made another assault on the Paraguayan stronghold at 
Viletta, and #fter a desperate battle succeeded im carry- 
ing it. Lopez’s army wa: utterly routed and destroyed. 
The allies captured over 3000 prisoners of war. Lopez 
himself, with 200 followers, made his escape. The cap 
ture of Viletta opened the way to Ascuncion, the cupital 
of Paraguay, to which place the Brazilian iron clads 
had gone. The losses on both sides in the struggle 
which resulted in the capture of Vil: tta were very heavy. 
A report from a Paragusyan source says, that the allied 
forces lost 6000 men in killed snd wounded, 

A money-order system between the large towns of 
North Germany ard the Crited Staes, will be inaugu- 
rated. The plan is to revrive payments at the post- 
offices in the North German Union aud the United States, 
and recrive orders for the sime as ayents, the amounts 
to be limited to about $50, »nd to be calculated by a 
fixed rate of exchange tor both conntries. 

The Cubsn insurrection continues, A commission 
hes been sent from Havana to consult wih the insurgen! 
chiefs and endeavor to bring about a compromise. An 
original copy of the so-culled emancipation, issued by 
the revolutionary General Cespedes, bus been received 
in Havana. It does not abolish slavery at once but 
counsels the owners to give the slaves their freedom, 
and leave the ultimate decision to the people, who at 
their pleasure may decide upon immediate emancipation, 
coupled with iademnification of those owners who aid 
in the revolution, The new Cuaptain-General appears 
to be exerting himself to reconcile conflicting factions, 
and restore peace in the island. He has released all 
the political prisoners, and offers an unconditional par- 
don to all insurgents who lay down their arms within 
forty days. 

A Constantinople dispatch of the 18th says, that the 



































Turkish government bas sent instructions to its »mbuas- | 
sador at Paris directing him to sign the protoccl agreed 
to by the conference. 


the terms of settlement proposed by the Conference. 
The French Senate and Corps Legislatiff assembled on 
the 18th. The session was opened by the Emperor in 
person, with a epeech from the throne. 


judicated by Switzerland. 


‘THE FRIEND. 


It is believed the Greek government will not refuse 


London.—Consols, 92. U.S. 5-20’s, 75}. 


Liverpcol.— Cotton dull: middling uplands, 11$d.;/on the 18th inst. 
Orleans, 11 $d. Breadstuffs unchanged : California wheat 


lls. 8d. per cental. 


small-pos. 
furnia in which the disease has not appeared, 


The Pacific coast is suff ring from the ravages ¢ 
There is scarcely a town or district in Calj, 


A bar of pure merchantable tin, weighing 85 pow 


has been turned out in San Francisco from a tin ming 
at Temescal, San Diego county, California, 


A Chinese firm in Honolula, Sandwich Islands, hayg 
bought a ship and engaged in the whaling business, 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
New York. — American gold, 1359, 
Silver, 131. U. S. sixes, 1881, 112}; ditto, 5.20%, 
new, 1089; ditto, 10-40, 5 per certs. LO7§. Superfing 


Unirep States.—The Cotton Crop.—The Department | State flour, $6 a $6 30; extra State, $6.95 a $7.30; ship. 


of Agriculture furnishes estimates based upon the most 
reliable duta, of this valuable crop the last year. 
believed the estimates are rather below than above the 
actual yield. The total is 2,380,000 bales. 
sippi is assigned 400.000 bales ; Georgia, 290,000; Ala- 
bama, 285,000; Arkansas, 265,000; Texas, 260,000; 
Louisiana, 250,000; Tennessee, 200,000; South Caro- 
lina, 180,000; North Carolina, 140,000 ; all other States 


It is 


To Missis- 


110,000. 


The Corn Crop.—The estimates of the Department of] $1.62. 
the corn crop ot 1868, foot up 905,000 000 bushels. The 
crop increases from year to year, but scarcely in pro- 
portion to the increase of population. 
the order in whi. h the States stand io their production 
of maize: Illinois, 134,360,000 bushels; Indiana, 90, 
800,000 ; Ohio, 74,000,000; lown, 65.300.000; Kentucky, 
58,185,000; Tennes:ee, 54,770,000; Mississippi, 35 500,- 
000; Arkuasas, 32,500,000; Pennsyivanin, 32 000,00; 


The following is 


Alabama, 31,200,000 ; Georgia, 27,300,000 ; North Caro- 


lina, 23,360,000 ; Texas, 21,337,000 ; New York, 20,910,- 
000; Virginia, 19970,000, and the remaining States 
each smaller quantities down to Rhode Island, with 
only 346,000 bushels. 


Philadelphia.— Mortality last week, 241. Of old age, 
10. On the 14th inst.,.a fire breke out in the marble 
front block of buildings at the S. W. corner of Chestnut 


and Ninth streets, containing Caldweil’s Jewelry estab- 


lishment, Orve’s Carpet warehouse and Howell's of Paper 
bangings. The two eastern buildings were destroyed, 
snd tbe contents of the other greatly injured. Th» loss 
in buildings and goo'ls is estimated at xvou: $750,000. 


tion the results of the late diplomacy between this coun- 
try and England on the Ala’ ama claims, the matier of 
San Juan and the conflict of our naturslizition laws 
with the theory of indeteasible allegiance held by Great 
Britain. Tbe last proposes to accommodate the dispute 
to our laws; the first provides for a commiasion to sit 
at Was! ington, with the reference of private claims to 
some friendly neutral; the San Juan dispute to be ad 

The House of R- presenta- 
lives, after discussing Bank’s bill for establishing a pro- 
teclorate over Hayti and San Domingo, laid ii on the 
table by a decided voie. Tne Niagara sbip cans] dill, 
after being debated in the House, was referred ‘o the 
Committee of the Whole. A bill bas been reported from 
the Committee to annex parts of Utah territory to the 
adjoining territories. 

Miscellanecus.—Obio has 5890 miles of railroad track. 
Duiing last year the casualties on all the roxds in Ohio 
involved loss of life to one hundred and six pers ons and 
i: jury to one bundred and sixty-four, nearly all the re- 
sul: of the carelessness of the perso s then.selves. The 


Congress.—The Senate now have for their considera- = Fourth and Fifth and Spruce and Pine Sts.) 





ping Ohio, $7 a $7.30; St. Louis flour, $9.15 a $13.50, 
White Michigan wheat, $2.20 a $2.25; No. 2 Milwaukie 
wheat, $1.58; No. 3 Chicago spring, $1.50. Canada 
barley, $2.15. Western oats, 76 cts. Rye, $1.55. New 
western mixed corn, 94 a 96 cts; old, $1.06 a $1 1], 
Cotton, 29} a 30 cts., for uplands and Orleans. Phil. 
de/phia.—Superfine flour, $5 » $5.50; extras, $6 » $6.50; 
north-western extra, $7.25 a $8; finer brands, $9 a $13, 
Red wheat, $1.80 a $1.95; amber, $2 a $2.05, Rye, 
New yellow corn, 88 a 92 cis. Western 
72a 75 cts. Clover-seed, $8.75 a $9. Timothy, $3.25, 
The arrivals and ssles of beef cattle at the Avenue 
Drove-vard, reached about 1800 head. Extra sold at 
9} a 10}-ts ; fair, 8 a 9 cts., and common 5 a T ets, per 
lb. gross. Hogs were higher : about 3000 sold at $1%,50 
a $16 per 100 lbs. net. Six thousand sheep sold at5a 
7 cls. per lb. gross. 





TEACHERS’ MEETING. 


A meeting of the ‘‘ Teachers’ Association of Friends,” 
will be beld at the L -cture-room of Boys’ Select School, 
Cherry Street above E:ghth, on the evening of the 27th 
inst., at 7} o’clock. New and interesting subjects will 
be brought b: fore the meeting. 

Friends, and others interested in education, are cor 
dially invited to attend. E. M. Huntixeron, 

Chairman of Meeting for 1st month, 

First month 20:h, 1869. 





GRISCOM STREET? SOUP HOUSE, 


[3 now open cuily, except First-day, for the delivery of 
soup, brea-l, meat, &c., to the necessitous poor. ; 

Contriburions, iu aid of its fand:, are respectfully 
solicited. Vegetables, flour, and other articles used im 
mking sonp and bread, will be gratefully received st 
the house No. 338 Griscom St.; and donations in money 
by William Evans, Treasurer, 613 Market Street, or 
Jonathan Evans, 817 Arch Street. 

First mo. 9th, 1869. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 

NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPSIL) 

Physician and Supcrintendent—Josuvua H. Wortsie 
ton, M. D. 

Applicstion for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Caartes Extis, 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1000 Market Street, 
Philadelphia. or to une other Member of the Board. 








VikD, in Aw s ury, Mass., on the eveorng of the 3im 


gress earnings of «ll the roads were nearly fit'y millon lof 12:h mots, 1808, very suddenly, Lyota J., wifeol 


dollars, aud the net earnings upward of fourteen wil- 
lions, 
The population of Minnesota is now said to he 420,000 
Avcording to the telegraph, the weather at 9 a.s. on 
the 18tb inst. was as follows at the places wentior ev: 


Thermo 

Wind. Weather. meter. 
Philade'phia, N E. Snowing, 31 
Plaister Cove, N. Cloudy, 17 
Halifax, N. Clear, 10 
Portland, N.E Clear, 14 
Boston, N.E Clear, 25 
New York, N.E. Cloudy, 30 
Wilmington, Del., N.E. Cloudy, 34 
Washington, N.E Cloudy, 38 
Fortress Monroe, 5S. E Cloudy, 4t 
Richmond, N.E Cloudy, 47 
Augusta, Ga., Ww. Clear, 56 
Oswego, 8. Cloudy, 26 
Buffalo, N.E. Cloudy, 27 
Pittsburg, — Snowing, 29 
Chicago, N. W. Cloudy, 30 
Lonisville, WwW. Cloady, 4l 
Mobile, N. Clear, 44 
New Orleans, N. Cloudy, 48 
Key West, _ Clear, 73 
Havana, _ Cloudy 76 





Joel H. Davis, a valued member of Seanrook Monthly 
M eting. in the 57th yeor of ber age. During the early 
stazes of the disease, she expressed a great desire to get 
well, on acount of ber dear fomily »nd kindred, and 
those near to her on earth—remarking at one time, “ 
am next to the youngestof # large family, and [ wm first 
called to go hence” She seid at another time, * every 
thing had appesred very pleasant to her this f.ll;” but 
a few hours later she was mercifully reconciled to bet 
lot, and had all the family caled to ber room, anda 
they sat very still she said, “How calin you all are! 
She was asked if she did not feel 30? She replied, “ yes.” 
She sent »-e-sages of love to ber dear absent brother 
and fimily: also to many others; and as she was peat 
ing the final close, she took each by the hand and bid 
all on »ffectionxte farewell—in a few brief moments she 
-aid, “ Isthis death?” and very vently fell asleep, t 
deemed, purified und safely landed, we reverently trast, 
in the Heavenly enclosure. 

, on the 12th of 12th mo, 1868, at the residence 
of bis grandiather, Green street, Philada., Samush Le 
Baunsrston, Jr., son of Joho E. and Rachel S. Baldet- 
ston, in bis 8th year. He bore a painful illness more 
like a mature christian than a little child, often reque® 
ing portions of scripture to be read to him, upon W 

be would be soothed and comforted, and would g? 
quietly to sleep. 
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